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A REDUNDANCY ANALOG 


Alfred C. Block 
Dynamics Research Associates 
Ferguson, Missouri 


In the literature of reliability the subject of redundancy plays an important 
role. Many authors point out that redundancy may be the only means of achieving 
a given reliability when given state-of-the-art components can not do the job.1s2 


The question of redundancy can be shown to be one of degree. This paper 
attempts to establish the degree and present principles, developed by analogy to 
natural systems, to guide the designer in specifying redundancy. 


REDUNDANCIES IN PRACTICE 


Consider a complex mechanism, such as an airplane, which is required by 
specification to have a reliability of 90 per cent. If it is only possible to 
build an airplane whose reliability (in fact) is shown to be 65 per cent, we can 
increase the reliability by redundancy. Obviously, the consideration of redun- 
dancy might lead to the duplication of the entire airplane and the use of more 
airplanes to accomplish the task. This use of redundancy might be termed gross 
redundancy and has little application. An example of the nonusefulness of this 
redundancy is seen if we specify a transport airplane to have a 0.99 chance of 
carrying 50 passengers from New York to London. This is not the same as two air~ 
planes each having a 0.90 chance of carrying 50 passengers. In this case the 
redundancy even applies to the passengers. We need 100 passengers to assure the 
arrival of at least 50 within the specified reliability limit. This is a rather 
absurd use of redundancy, especially from a passenger's standpoint. Yet when 
expendable items such as bombs are specified for the pay~load, this is the rea- 
soning that many people apply. It does serve warning that there is something 
more to be considered than the feeling that redundancy is a universal panacea to 
reliability problems. 


The more sensible approach, indeed the one which most people would choose, 
is to seek out the offending member causing this low reliability and duplicate it 
within the airplane. In fact, one might do more and search for the culprit 
within this offending system and narrow the duplication to a low reliability com- 
ponent. This might take some detective work on the order of the BOAC effort to 
determine the reason for their Comet crashes, but the net result would be benefi- 
cial. This other extreme in the application of redundancy might be termed mimte 


redundancy. 


Between these two extremes is the sought-for redundancy. The evaluation of 
how much and where to apply it must be bound by considerations outside redundancy 


itself. 


REDUNDANCY INVOLVING SWITCHING 
Let us consider first one of the most serious objections to the application 
of redundancy, the necessity of switching. If a system is duplicated and only 
one is in use at a time, a switch mst be added to place the redundant system in 
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a functional position, when doing this would depend upon some decision-making 
body (e.g., the system operator). Generally, the second system is switched in 
only when there is a failure in the first system. 


Before any switching should be done, knowledge to make the decision to 
switch must be had (i.e., resolving the question of failure in the first system 
before switching takes place). In other words, the failure must be knowledgeable. 
Hence, for any redundancy requiring switching, some knowledge must be necessary. 
This knowledge must be obtained from outside the implied redundancy and may be a 
failure indicator or a use doctrine (e.g., "switch to set II after 10 hours"). 


As a consequence, any switch used to determine which redundant element 
should be used implies a set of other instruments such as a failure indicator 
and a timer, not mtually exclusive, although only one such instrument may be 
necessary. A failure detector may be a complex device. By using redundancy as 
a method of increasing reliability, we may have added more complication with its 
corollary, lower reliability, to our total system. 


REDUNDANCY AND MATNTENANCE 


Redundancy adds additional problems in maintaining equipment. Gross redun- 
dancy always involves maintaining twice as much equipment. Minute redundancy 
always involves time factors. For instance, we must know when each of the com- 
ponents is ready for replacement. Spares must be on hand for such replacement. 
For gross redundancy the storage, amount and the use of the spares involves 
large movements and large amounts of men and materials. The logistics problem 
of any operational base is intensified. For minute redundancy, the spares must 
be instantly available, in fixed quantities and of more than ample amounts. 
Times of use records must be kept so that replacements are made on schedule. 


It can be seen that the very things which are trying to be saved are being 
worsened. An interesting aspect of this peculiarity is the case of redundancy 
where an automatic switching device or an inherent redundancy is used. In this 
case the user may not know of a failure in a primary unit. This is no worse than 
minute redundancy, but the effect is much different. One whole equipment has 
failed rather than a duplicate component, and the remaining capability is unitized 
rather than quantitized. Yet at each initial use time, it is expected that start- 
up is at maximm capability. This implies that after each use period the failure 
must be found and repaired even when there is no apparent functional failure. 


REDUNDANCY AND COST 


For gross redundancy, the additional cost is directly proportional to the 
cost of a single system. It may be expressed by a simple formla: 


Pree LG (1) 


where Crg = the cost of the entire grossly redundant system 
n = the number of duplicated systems 
Co = the cost of the single nonredundant system. 


For a minute redundant system the cost may be expressed by: 
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the cost of the minutely redundant system 


aj = the additional cost of ith component because of the built-in 
redundancy 


cy = the original cost of the it! component 
k = the number of components. 
Note that 
k 
Conse >s “ (3) 
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For systems which are redundant by duplicating subsystems the cost formla 
may be written as: 


n 
Crs = Co + DL Sy t Cg (h) 
i=l 
where Cys = the cost of the redundant systems 
S; = the cost of jth system to be duplicated 
Cg = the cost of switches and indicators, etec., added. 


It does not necessarily follow that any inequalities may be drawn from the 
above formulas. Several authors have discussed redundancy from the cost stand- 
point, and in almost every case the euepiton of cost proves to be tied to an 
operations research type of analysis.3» 


The simple formulas above are presented to show statements of how costs 
would ordinarily be computed and to show the way the new costs are added. 


ALTERNATE MODES 


A type of redundancy often used is the method of alternate modes. This 
involves the use of an alternate method of accomplishing the desired function. 
Often, the secondary method is performed at reduced effectiveness. A case in 
point is a fire control system, whose primary sighting device is radar. If the 
radar capability is lost, the operator may switch to optical sighting, although 
this is of little value at night. Why the optical sight is incorporated rather 
than duplicating the radar sight is debatable. Perhaps the answer is tied up to 
the "holding on" of something old. This tendency_in design is fully discussed by 
Henry Dreyfuss, a successful industrial designer .? He states, relative to his 
designs: 


"Almost without exception, our designs include an ingredient we call sur- 
vival form. We deliberately incorporate into the product some remembered 
detail that will recall to the users a similar article put to a similar 
use....Somehow these recollections of the past give us comfort, security, 
and silent courage. By embodying a familiar pattern in an otherwise wholly 
new and possibly radical form, we can make the unusual acceptable to many 
people who would otherwise reject it." 


In the case of the fire control system, the optical sight is an ancient 
survival form. It should be a rule for new designs to free them from hide-bound 
opinions. Certainly, no redundancy which serves to lower the effectiveness should 
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be considered merély because there are operators who like the old way best. The 
answer is simple: train the operators in the new way. A retraining period for 
the operators which may involve detraining first is sure to pay dividends in terms 
of usefulness and effectiveness when the equipment is needed. In terms of the job 
to be performed, the emphasis on new designs should not be held back by the opera- 
tor's initial training. Unfortunately, the preconceived notions of experienced 
personnel are very important items in the selection of new equipment. A proper . 
outward orientation mst be established at the onset of specification writing 
period. 


THE CASE AGAINST REDUNDANCY 


It is a matter of concern to hear the redundancy argument applied categori- 
cally. It is not the intent of this paper to deny the use of redundancy. How- 
ever, the use of redundancy is a mixed blessing and must be used with knowledge 
and discretion. What looks like a case against redundancy is, in reality, a plea 
for the judicious use of redundancy. The criteria governing this use are in fact 
simple and direct. 


BIOLOGICAL REDUNDANCY 


Many authors have pointed out that nature does not depend upon a series sys- 
tem. The human race is an example of a very highly redundant system. In like 
manner, one human being is a highly redundant system, and it is of extreme inter- 
est to see how this redundancy is applied. 


Consider two of the most important organs, the heart and the brain. Neither 
of these are examples of gross redundancy as compared to the lungs or kidneys. 
On the other hand they are composed of redundant elements, although not even in 
the next step down (subsystem). In the brain we find only one cerebrum and only 
one cerebellum. In the heart we find two auricles and ventricles, but the proc- 
ess of use of each is such that they are used in series. At the next step down- 
ward we run into component (minute) redundancy. All the biological cells (ms- 
cle fibers or brain tissue) are duplicated in extremum. 


Many seeming redundancies in the human body are not redundancies at all 
(e.g, two eyes). But how and why did nature evolve so that the redundancy of 
lungs, kidneys, etc., exist? Perhaps we can learn from this and build our own 
equipment in the same way. Nature has some restorative power. It is limited in 
the case of large animals to very small portions (i.e., cells). For simple ani- 
mals, such as worms, restoration of destructed organs is complete. 


With electronic equipment, restoration can be made for almost any part from 
the smallest to the entire system. In many cases function is preserved or cur- 
tailed for both during the restorative process. We call this restoration for 
our inanimate equipment, maintenance, and the ability to make restoration, 
maintainability. 


INITIAL APPLICATION OF REDUNDANCY 
Redundancy application should start with the simplest device that can be 
duplicated. This may be a part of a component, such as the much used example of a 
twin contact relay, or it may be a small component itself » Such as a rivet. What — 
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should be looked for is cell reliability. In the design of equipment, this type 
of redundancy can be easily applied. Switches, for example, can be used redun- 
dantly or have redundancies in them. Certainly, in comparing two individual 
Switches, the one with the redundancies would be assumed to be the better one 
from a reliability standpoint. If the redundant switch is itself used redun- 
dantly, a tremendous improvement in reliability could be obtained. This princi- 
pal is used necessarily (e.g., in making cables). The correct application of 
series or parallel redundancy is much easier at the cell level than any “higher" 
level of building. The question of cost in cell duplication is nominal whereas 
in black-box duplication it may be disproportionate. This is exemplified by the 
self-checking reciprocal circuits in the large computing machines such as 
Harvard's Mark II or Remington Rand's Univac. However, for equal reliabilities 
the cost of a many-celled system vs. a many black-boxed system would be subject 
to investigation. In cases where reliability is of paramount importance, cost 
is subject to future considerations, and the question of first cost vs. contin- 
uing costs mist be looked into. The contiming cost is a factor no matter how 
the equipment is built. {Therefore, a better means of measurement would be the 
application of operations research to determine effectiveness vs. cost, and this 
should be the main parameter upon which decisions are based. 


Effectiveness as used here is defined as the product of performance and 
reliability, where performance is rated on the same scale showing the ratio 
of actual to ee accomplishment and reliability is as defined in the 
literature.1, 


A REDUNDANCY TEST 


One question which arises is the correct (or best) application of redundancy 
for equal reliability. Assuming that a given reliability could be achieved by 
either mimte or gross redundancy, is there some measure that can be used to 
determine which is best? 


Some answer may be found in the application of information theory to relia- 
bility. It has been shown that entropy is a suitable measure to determine choice 
for a set of equal reliability .© 


This measure may be applied to redundant systems as well and shows, for a 
given fixed set, a lower entropy; i.e., best choice, for a refined system rather 
than a gross system. This stems from the fact that parts containing many cells 
do not increase the complexity of the system (see Appendix). 


VULNERABILITY 


Using the human body as an example again, we go back to the question of why 
one heart but two lungs, why one liver but two kidneys, etc. One inference that 
may be drawn is that of vulnerability. If the physical function of the human 
body is examined in terms of a natural surrounding, and the type of accident or 
failure that can occur is limited only by those which can be inflicted by blows, 
we can easily see that the gross redundancy is used in vulnerable areas and not 
as a function of necessity for vital performance. The heart is protected by the 

sternum, a heavy chest bone armor, and the lungs are correspondingly protected by 
the ribs. But lung accidents because of rib puncture are fairly common, whereas 
a heart failure because of bone breakage from body blows is extremely rare. Simi- 
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larly, for liver and kidneys. The liver is well protected, but the kidneys are 
note 


The analogy to equipment is easily made. A vulnerable part is one which is 
subject to enviromental failure. Improvement may be made in a system to increase 
reliability by making the item grossly redundant or by changing its environment. 
The fix will be dictated by circumstances. Again the point is, a little thought 
before the action will pay high dividends later. The categorical approach of 
redundancy application may not be the answer. 


CONCLUSION 


The proper application of redundancy is as yet in its infancy. We are con- 
cerned here with defining the terms and formalizing a concept. We have shown 
that there is a redundancy spectrum and that the choice of the proper type of 
redundancy lies with the designer. No categorical approach may be used but a 
carefully planned program of reliability improvement should be followed starting 
with the simplest device to achieve cell reliability and ending with the system 
itself. Intermediate problems are handled as they occur and in many cases the 
answer is not redundancy but simply changing external effects. Where redundancy 
proves necessary, a choice for first, and not alternate, methods should be made, 
and the question of cost should be related to effectiveness. 
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APPENDIX 


Using the methods of A. C. Block ,© we will establish the best choice of 
redundancy for two similar systems. Let the original (nonredundant) system have 
a reliability P, and be composed of n etene each having a reliability pj. 
Then the entropy, Hj, or measure of choice is 


n 
Hy = - as py log py (1) 


for the element which contains a built-in redundancy, P3,~>p,- If some, say k of 
them, of the ps;'s are replaced by P5r's then Eq. (1) pepepaaeed by wee 


k n 
H2=- 2. p4y log px. ¢ = pz lo . 
iz Jr ee Din 0e De (2) 


But since the individual p >Py, Ho<Hy and P) is re | 
; placed by P, where P <Py. 
Now let the original syste be duplicated in its entirety, so the ¢ 
(1 - P,)@. Then Ho - 2H, since me oh oe 

én 


H =- > ps. lo e 
2 fat & Py (3) 
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In this case Ho>H, and the best choice, based upon minimum entropy, is for that 
system which has built-in redundancies. 


2. 


3. 
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THE RELIABILITY QUALIFICATION OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


David W. Pertschuk 
Arma Division 
American Bosch Arma Corporation 
Garden City, New York 


There are not many of us left in the electronics business who can afford to 
ignore the problem of reliability. And those happy few who are left, certainly 
are not in the business of designing aeronautical or navigational equipment. 
Reliability is a large and serious problem and, in some cases, one of life and 
death. For the electronics industry as a whole, reliability is a limiting and 
constraining barrier to growth. Our ability to design circuits has too often 
in the past exceeded our ability to design hardware which will operate without 
failure for a sufficient length of time. So nearly all of us, to a lesser or 
greater extent, are concerned with the reliability of the equipment we design 
and manufacture. 


Our concern with reliability, however, does not disguise the fact that it 
is only one of the characteristics of the equipment. It is not too difficult to 
achieve high reliability if we are permitted to neglect such factors as perfor- 
mance, weight, size, cost and development time. Since we obviously cannot neg- 
lect these factors, the problem becomes one of finding the right compromise 
between reliability and the other necessary characteristics of the equipment. 
If this compromise is to be made in some purposeful and logical way, and if, 
above all, we are to learn from experience, it is clear that we cannot long con- 
time to work in a hit-and-miss fashion. We must sooner or later develop methods 
for the reliability qualification of our end products. 


Reliability evaluation cannot be permitted to depend entirely on customer 
reaction. It is true, of course, that the customer's opinion of the reliability 
of our equipment is always the acid test. However, by the time this opinion has 
been formed and the information has trickled back to the manufacturer, remedial 
action is, at best, excessively difficult and exorbitantly expensive. It is the 
purpose of this paper to discuss methods of assessing the reliability of elec- 
tronic equipment before large-scale delivery to the customer is made. 


Suppose we have been given the job of designing and producing a piece of 
electronics equipment, a "black box," which will become part of the stabilization 
system of a new high-performance military aircraft. Assume that this black box 
is a new concept -~ nothing quite like it has been made before. We are informed 
that the reliability of the equipment is important because its failure, while not 
catastrophic in the sense that the aircraft will crash, will certainly result in 
the tactical abortion of the flight. We are given detailed and complete perfor- 
mance specifications, some rough idea of the external environment within which 
our system mst live and the length of time the system mist operate during a 
mission. The desired reliability goal is 0.97, and a reliability of less than 
0.8) will not be acceptable. This is interpreted to mean that, in the long run, 
and at the very worst, our equipment must operate adequately in at least 8) out 
of every 100 flights, and that it is desirable that this rate be as close as 
possible to 97 out of every 100 flights. 


For some of the reasons just discussed, it is of considerable importance to 
us to demonstrate that our finished product has met the desired level of relia- 
bility. The most immediate difficulty we encounter in attempting to arrange such 
a demonstration is the problem of evaluating "long-run" reliebility. We have not 
been asked to produce our equipment in such a way that out of the first 100 units 
delivered at least 97 operate properly, nor even that out of the first 1,000 at 
least 970 operate properly. Instead, we have been told, to put it mathematically, 
that as the number of units we produce approaches infinity, the proportion of 
successes should approach 97 per cent. Clearly this point can never be proven 
exactly with any finite test. As a consequence, both the customer and ourselves 
must be willing to assume certain risks. 


It is entirely possible for the equipment to have the desired reliability 
and for a finite test to fail to demonstrate this fact. We shall call this the 
manufacturer's risk. Conversely, it is possible for the equipment to lack the 
desired reliability and for the test to indicate that the reliability is suf- 
ficiently high. We shall call this the customer's risk. In order to reduce 
these risks to acceptably low levels, it is not only necessary that any demon- 
stration be very carefully planned, but that the desired reliability of a product 
be given in terms of two figures. The upper one, in our example 0.97, should be 
sufficiently high for it to be unlikely that a demonstration will reject a prod- 
uct of this high reliability. The lower one, in our example 0.8, should be 
sufficiently low for it to be unlikely that a demonstration will accept a prod- 
uct of this low reliability. This will explein why any enlightened reliability 
specification, made either by the customer or by the designer himself, should be 
given in terms of an upper and a lower limit. 


Assume now that the system has been designed, the design functionally 
evaluated on breadboards, prototype packages built and the final preduction sys- 
tem is starting to come off the assembly line. Reliability has been given high 
priority throughout these development and early production stages and, without 
going into details, we shall suppose that the manufacturer is satisfied that his 
product will meet its reliability specification. It now becomes necessary for 
the equipment to receive some form of reliability qualification or evaluation. 


Now let us design an ideal reliability qualification for our imaginary 
black box. How many units should we test, and how many should work properly? 
If we give any competent statistician our reliability limits and tell him that 
we have fixed the mamfacturer's and customer's risks both at 5 per cent, he will 
come up with a test plan in the form of an operating characteristic (O-C) curve. 
Figure 1 shows the curve we shall need. It can be seen that a sample of 6 
units is necessary and that the test will be considered successful if at least 
43 units pass. The O-C curve plots the probability of the test's being success- 
ful against the actual reliability of the equipment. It is clear that our mam- 
facturer's and customer's risk requirements have been satisfied. There is a 
95 per cent chance of the test's being successful if the actual equipment relia- 
bility is as high as 0.97; there is only a 5 per cent chance if the actual equip- 
ment reliability is as low as 0.8. The curve also shows the probability of a 
successful test for all values of reliability between 0.8) and 0.97. 


Having settled the statistical details, we must now consider the actual form 
of the test to be given each of the units in our sample. Here again, the answer 
is a fairly obvious one. We should give each of the units an exact simulation of 
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Fig. 1 - Operating characteristic curve. 


the treatment it will receive in the hands of the customer. Therefore it is 
desirable to prepare an environmental chamber that will be capable of exactly 
matching the levels and variations of temperature, humidity, vibration, shock, 
etc., that the equipment will experience in actual flight. We shall place each 
of the units in this chamber and run it through a simulated flight. Then we 
shall take it out and perform the proper maintenance procedures on the unit, put 
it back in the chamber and run it again. This procedure will be repeated until 
we have reached the normal life expectancy of the equipment (i.e., the point at 
which it would be replaced in the aircraft). If a unit operates properly during 
each of the sinmlated missions in the chamber, we consider that it has passed the 
test; if it fails during any one of these missions, we consider that it has 
failed the test. 


Stringent though the requirements of this test may appear, there is no 
alternative if we are going to qualify the equipment in a statistically satis- 
factory manner. Unfortunately, the test requirements which have been described 
are more than difficult to meet. They are, in most cases, completely impossible. 
A sample size as large as the one indicated may be very hard to obtain, particu- 
larly if we are producing small quantities of expensive and complex equipment. 
But this is the least of our troubles. 


How do we know that the 6 units about to be tested are a homogeneous rep= 
resentation of a homogeneous population? In other words, how do we know that our 
sample is representative of what we will produce six months or six years from 
now? Even granted the proper number of units for the qualification, and that 
these units represent future production, we almost never know in advance the com- 
plete details of the equipment's operating environment. Even this knowledge, if 
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we had it, would not be a complete answer because we do not have test equipment 
which will accurately simulate anything but the most simple environmental con- 
ditions. And, then, to make matters worse, there is the question of time. The 
qualification procedures we have described would take months or perhaps years to 
complete, depending on the quantity of test equipment and manpower available. 
This means a time gap between pilot~line production and full-scale production 
that is simply not economically tolerable. 


We are faced with a serious dilemma. We have, on the one hand, the very 
real necessity for the reliabiltty qualification of our equipment. And, on the 
other, we find that a statistically valid demonstration is beyond our means in 
time, knowledge, money and equipment. Obviously, unless we are willing to give 
up, some other way of tackling the problem mst be found. I believe there is 
another way. But to find it, we must be willing to make some radical changes in 
our thinking. First, we must change some of the assumptions which are nearly 
always implicit in our thinking concerning the reliability of complex equipment. 
Second, we mist combine engineering intuition and statistical facts into a shrewd 
maximization of whatever test results we have the means and the knowledge to 
obtain. 


Some of the assumptions usually made are: that the statistically valid test 
discussed earlier makes sense only under one set of conditions; that our equip- 
ment is only barely up to the required reliability level; and that in order to 
check the fact that it has just squeaked by we must use a very delicate and exact 
reliability test. This is nonsense. No one knows how to build electronic equip- 
ment to a precise reliability specification. Even if they knew how, since when 
does good engineering practice consist of just barely squeaking by a specifica- 
tion? In our example, we were told that the reliability goal was 0.97. The only 
sensible way to interpret this is that every unit of equipment mst operate when 
and where desired. We were also told that a reliability of below 0.8) is not 
acceptable. This simply means that we are still permitted to be human. 


With this point of view, we tackle the job of designing equipment that will 
not fail under conditions that are significantly worse than anything the customer 
can serve up. When we are through, instead of assuming that our equipment is 
only just reliable enough and trying to devise the very difficult series of tests 
that will prove or disprove the point, we can assume that the equipment has a 
very comfortable reliability margin built in and then test to see if this relia- 
bility margin really exists. 


Let us look at one or two of the advantages of this method of reliability 
qualification and then follow through a simplified example of its use. We have 
pointed out the difficulty of obtaining advance information of the environmental 
stresses our equipment will experience during its operation. A full statistical 
evaluation of the equipment's reliability requires considerable knowledge not 
only of the levels of these stresses but also of the expected variation of these 
stresses. If, on the other hand, we are qualifying by the reliability safety 
margin method, it is only necessary to obtain, or perhaps intelligently guess, 

the maximum levels of these stresses. Obviously, the latter information is more 
likely to be available than the former. 


We can also show an improvement in the mmber of units necessary for relia- 
‘bility cu2zlification. Naturally the more units available the better, but if we 
s i oe 
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are restricted to a fairly small sample size, the qualification can still be 
adequate. Because the basic design specifications have included reliability 
margins, we need not expect many units to fail under test. This will be par- 
ticularly true if component part and subsystem qualification tests have been 
part of the reliability program. Also, except for life testing, there is no 
reason why the same units cannot be used for the different parts of the quali- 
fication test. For these reasons, the necessary sample size will rarely be as 
large as that necessary for the previously described statistical reliability 
evaluation. 

For the sake of illustration, suppose we expect a maximum operating tem- 
perature of 150°F, and have set a reliability margin of 20°F for our stabiliza- 
tion system black box. The equipment, consequently, has been designed to operate 
at 170°F. Also suppose that 20 units have been made available for reliability 
qualification. We might take five of these units and test them at temperatures 
between 130°F and 170°F, the 170°F test having a time length equivalent to the 
expected mission. If all five units operate adequately under these temperature 
stresses, we need have little hesitation in qualifying the equipment for opera- 
tion at 150°F. If one or more of the units fail, we have a problem. Our pro- 
cedure now should be to determine statistically the probability that the unit 
will fail at 150°F. If this probability is judged too high, necessary design 
changes must be made. To obtain a better sample for the statistical check, it 
would be wise to run another five units through the temperature test. Figure 2 
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Fig. 2 = Fit of distribution to observed temperature failures. 


illustrates the possible results of this investigation. Each of the boxes 
represents a unit which has failed in the indicated temperature range. A dis- 
tribution has been fitted to this sample and it will be noted that the tail of 
this distribution overlaps the 150°F mark. It is estimated that in this case 
there is a 2 per cent probability that the equipment in general will fail at 
150°F. Of course, this example has been Simplified for the purposes of illustra- 
tion. The situations which arise in actual practise tend to require considerable 
statistical sophistication for their analysis. 
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Thus, we have substituted a combination of engineering and statistics for a 
purely statistical reliability qualification of equipment. At the same time, we 
have concentrated our qualification procedures on proving the existence of com- 
fortable reliability margins, rather than on proving the existence of specific 
reliability. In so doing, the whole process of reliability qualification has 
been brought down to the level of reasonably easy accomplishment. 


Although it might appear on the surface that we have given ourselves a par- 
ticularly difficult job by using a reliability safety margin philosophy of design 
and that we have been forced to overdesign and deliberately exceed our reliability 
requirements, any experienced reliability engineer knows that this is the only 
way very high reliability is ever achieved. It surely makes as little sense for 
us to avoid safety margins as it does for the builder of bridges to avoid them. 
And, it should be added, the wide-scale use of this method will do much to build 
up a badly needed series of electronic components specifically designed to oper- 
ate with reliability at extreme environmental levels. 


I have asked for a new look at the problem of the reliability qualification 
of electronic equipment. The task is not easy, even under the best circumstances. 
But, with the proper point of view, the job is at least possible. After these 
methods have been used for a while and the results correlated with the perfor- 
mance of the equipment in the hands of the customer, the procedures can be mod- 
ified and refined. Eventually, as our knowledge and experience grows, we can 
substitute certainty for doubt, and send out our equipment with the knowledge 
that it has been designed for reliability, qualified for reliability, and ready 
to perform with reliability. 
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PASSIVE COMPONENTS FOR SUBMARINE TELEPHONE CABLE REPEATERS 


M. Ce Wooley 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 


The most difficult problem in the design and production of passive components 
having an extreme degree of reliability is, in most cases, that of knowing when or 
to what degree the reliability goal is achieved. The second greatest problem is 
that of foreseeing or predicting in what respects each class or type of component 
is most likely to fail so that appropriate counter measures can be taken. This 
paper will discuss each of these problems as it applies to capacitors, inductors , 
resistors and transformers as designed and produced for use in submarine cable 
amplifiers. 


It is only fair to say that we do not have the answer to the first problem, 
in so far as the transatlantic submarine cable system components are concerned. 
There are, in the deep sea portion of the transatlantic telephone cable system, 
approximately 6,000 passive components for which the goal is no failure in 20 
years. If we are to be 90 per cent certain of achieving this degree of reliabil- 
ity, the average anmal failure rate must be of the order of 1 in 1,000,000 or 
less. Obviously no practical program of testing can hope to detect this small 
failure rate. In fact, it is estimated that we would have to run tests on 6,000 
components for more than 00 years in order to obtain sufficient data to permit 
an estimate of such a low failure rate. 


Lacking the ability to determine from tests what the failure rate may be; 
let us examine what can be done to insure the lowest failure rate practicable. 
With the exception of the high-voltage paper capacitors in the submarine cable 
repeaters, the passive components do not "wear out." True, they may age or drift 
in value, but, aside from drift or aging, the most likely failures are the cata- 
strophic ones, Catastrophic failures may be due to poor electrical connections, 
broken conductors, corrosion which may result in open or short circuits, chemi- 
cally unstable materials which may give off corrosive products, mechanically 
unstable materials which may cold flow or break and, finally, foreign material 
which may cause short or open circuits. Since all varieties of a given type of 
component are not subject to the same defects nor to the same degree, the first 
step was to select those varieties of components which would do the job at hand 
and at the same time be least subject to defects. 


Because reliability in any complex system such as the telephone plant is 
always important, statistics on the performance of many varieties and types of 
components are available to us. From this information those types which had the 
best record of trouble-free service were selected as candidates for submarine 
cable repeater use. This approach is restrictive in that it rules out a number 
of promising types simply because they are new. It does, however, provide a firm 
background on which, with extra care in design and mamfacture, an extremely reli- 
able series of components can be based. This procedure led to the use of wire- 
wound resistors, impregnated paper and silvered mica capacitors, molybdenum per= 
malloy powder cores for those inductors requiring magnetic cores and molybdenum 
permalloy tape cores in transformers. The use of ferrites for magnetic cores, 
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carbon films in resistors and plastic films in capacitors were all ruled out on 
the grounds of lack of proven long-time stability or reliability. 


It is appropriate at this point to discuss briefly the importance of stabil- 
ity in a system involving many amplifiers in tandem and their being inaccessible 
for adjustment after installation. In such a system the margins are such that a 
change of a few db in gain for the over-all system can seriously degrade perfor= 
mance in so far as noise and overload are concerned. With 51 repeaters or ampli- 
fiers in tandem this means that any systematic change or deviation from the cor- 
rect value for a given component must be so small that it will not produce more 
than a few hundredths of a db change in the gain characteristic of each repeater. 


Components in some circuit positions are more critical than in others so 
that initial tolerances range from + 3/4% to + 7% for paper capacitors, from 
0.25% to t 1.0% for mica capacitors, + 0.1% to + 1.0% for resistors and + 0.25% 
to + 1.0% for inductors. Requirements on stability, as measured by the change 
taking place during temperature cycling, were generally of the order of 1/5 to 
1/10 of the initial tolerances. Consequently, when we are considering reliabil- 
ity, stability as well as freedom from complete failure must be considered. Hav- 
ing thus established the types and some general requirements for the components, 
let us examine them in more detail. 


DESCRIPTION OF REPEATER 


The repeater itself is made up of a total of 17 methyl methacrylate sections 
each approximately 5 inches long and 1-3/) inches in diameter. These are mechani- 
cally coupled end to end by springs so that the over-all length of the repeater 
is approximately 8 feet. Each section consists of a double-walled cylinder which 
contains a plastic core provided with recesses to receive the components. In the 
case of large capacitors and the electron tubes, a single component is contained 
in a section. Flat bus tapes which provide the electrical connections between 
sections are laid in grooves between the two cylinders. The complete repeater is 
housed in a double layer of close fitting steel rings, and this in turn in a cop- 
per tube with a 1/32 inch wall. With this arrangement the components of the 
repeater are limited to a maximum of 1-3/16 inches in diameter by ~1/16 inches 
long. 


Electrically, the repeaters in each cable are all connected in series; i.e., 
the heaters of the 3 tubes in each repeater are in series with each other and 
with all other repeaters. Plate voltage is supplied by the voltage drop across 
the 3 heaters in each repeater. Power, at constant current, is fed to each end 
of the cable at approximately 2,000 volts dc. Consequently the voltage to ground 


_ drops gradually to zero as we progress along the cable to the center of the span. 


Two cables are used, one for transmission in each direction. 
INDUCTORS 


Because of the proximity of the steel rings which protect the amplifier from 


sea bottom pressure, it was necessary to use closed cores for all inductors. 


ee 
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_ Consequently they were all wound in toroidal form using either nonmagnetic or 


molybdenum permalloy dust cores. Some were wound with resistance wire to save 
the space which a separate resistor would require and also to eliminate a joint. 
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Both inductance and resistance of such coils were controlled to close limits by 
providing separate adjustments. Inductance was adjusted by removing turns, and 
resistance by removing wire from a "noninductive" winding. In one case a mag= 
netic core of larger cross-section than could be fitted into the container with a 
conventional toroid was required. In this, two cores arranged in a figure-eight 
formation were threaded by the same winding. Typical examples of the inductors 
are shown in Fig. l. 


The hazards associated with inductors are: (1) broken wire or terminal 
leads resulting from abnormal flexing; (2) shorted turns; and (3) mechanical 
instability. Since every soldered joint is considered a potential source of 
trouble, the repeaters and components were designed to minimize the number of 
such connections. This meant that the inductors had to be made without joints 
within the winding, the wire of the winding being used to connect the coil. into 
the circuit. With this arrangement the handling associated with adjusting and 
testing could result in the leads being flexed nearly to the point of breakage. 
Two procedures were used to prevent this. Where possible, the windings were 
arranged so that both ends were on the outside; the initial adjustment was made 
so that as a last operation an additional turn or turns could be removed to pro- 
vide a lead of relatively unflexed wire. When this was not feasible, special 
handling fixtures were used to hold the inductor or transformer and its leads in 
a fixed relation to each other until it was ready for use. The greatest hazard 
for shorted turns occurs in multilayer windings or from crossovers in single 
layer winding, since these result in high pressure between turns. These hazards . 
were minimized by carefully inspecting each layer of a winding for crossovers and 
by providing additional insulation between layers. Although Formvar enameled 
wire was used in most inductors, textile insulation as well as enamel was used in 
a few others. ‘ 


Mechanical instability, either in the form of cracking or flow of the core, 
results in unstable inductance. To guard against this, nonmagnetic cores were 


Fig. 1 - Typical toroidal inductors. 
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properly annealed and all cores were carefully inspected visually for cracks. 
The completed coils were also subjected to repeated temperature cycles and 
observed for stability. This was found to be a sensitive and effective control 
for such defects. , 


TRANSFORMERS 


Transformers were used to couple the repeater to the cable. With the excep= 
tion of their physical construction, they were of conventional design, using a 
wound molybdenum permalloy tape core and a spool-supported coil as shown in Fig. 
2. Since a considerable part of the required gain-frequency characteristic of 
the repeater is obtained in the input and output networks, close control of 


Fig. 2 = Transformer and its parts. 


transformer parasitics, such as leakage and capacitance, was necessary. This was 
accomplished by a coil design which placed the windings in a fixed relation to 
each other and provided a high order of uniformity throughout the product. A 
precisely adjusted and stable air gap was also required. This was assured by 
applying a test winding to the core before the regular winding and observing the 
stability during mechanical stressing and temperature cycling. In general the 
same factors apply to the reliability of transformers as to inductors and like- 
wise the same precautions must be taken to insure reliability. 


Although all of the resistors for the repeater were wire-wound types, they 
were of many sizes and shapes to meet the physical and electrical requirements of 
the repeater. Some were simple inductive single or multiple layer windings on 
appropriate forms, while others were windings of mandrelated wire; i.e., wire 
wound on a silk core and protected by a textile serving. The most critical part 
of their construction was the terminal connection. The wire size was limited to 
#46 gauge and larger in the interest of reliability. However, since #46 is only 
1-1/2 mils in diameter, it is very susceptible to breakage. Stranded lead wires 
were attached to the fine resistor wires by brazing. The processing of such 
splices was very carefully controlled so as to insure a good electrical connec- 
tion, to avoid flexing or overheating the resistance wire adjacent to the splice. 
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The production of satisfactory splices was one of the most critical of all com- 
ponent manufacturing operations and normally required several weeks of operator 
training before acceptable splices could be made. Figure 3 illustrates the steps 
in making and nrotecting such a splice. 


In addition to combined inductors and resistors, resistors were also 
included in the same container with some of the paper capacitors. This was done 
only for space reasons as they have nothing in common except circuit positions. 
In this case the resistors were constructed of materials which would withstand 
capacitor drying and impregnation processes and at the same time not contaminate 
the capacitor. Consequently the resistors used ceramic spools, enameled wire 
and capacitor paper as interlayer insulation. These and other examples of the 
resistors are shown in Fig. h. 


In spite of the fact that in all components extreme care was taken to use 
materials which were compatible, in two instances, both involving resistors, the 
hazards of bringing together two new materials were encountered. Most of the 
metal parts of components were gold-plated to improve solderability and to avoid 
the growth of metal whiskers. This included the lead wire used on some compo- 
nents. In those designs in which the resistor was included in the same container 
with a capacitor, these lead wires were threaded through small holes in the 
resistor spool. In early models phenol fiber spools were used, but for actual 
use in the repeaters a less chemically active material was desired for use inside 
the capacitors. When a ceramic was substituted for the fiber, the sharp edges 
around the holes acted as knives and scfaped long fine slivers of gold from the 
resistor lead wires. Such slivers were certainly undesirable additions to a 
capacitor in which clearances between uninsulated parts were of the order of 3/32 
inch. Only by careful inspection were the slivers detected originally, and they 
were eliminated only by rounding the edges of the holes and careful assembly of 
the parts. 


The second instance was perhaps less hazardous but equally unexpected. To 
prevent contamination it was specified that only new or carefully cleaned supply 
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Fig. 3 ~ Formation of fine resistor wire - lead wire splices. 
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Fig.  - Wire wound resistors. 


spools should be used for wire. For the mandrelated wire the spools were cleaned 
initially with steel wool and, as it turned out, bits of this remained throughout 
subsequent inspections. A puarpeeyed inspector found a bit of steel imbedded in 
the nylon serving of the mandrelated wire. As a result, all of the wire used was 
passed through a sensitive, magnetic particle detector. A few other particles 
were found, but only one of these in a critical resistor could have resulted in a 
short or open and failure of the system. 


CAPACITORS 


About fifteen years before the laying of the transatlantic cable, work was 
started on the development of the high-voltage capacitors for such a system. The 
space and electrical requirements for these capacitors required that they contain 
more capacitance per unit volume than most commercial designs. Therefore, a 
fairly extensive program of life testing of various combinations of papers, foils 
and impregnants was conducted at both sea-bottom and room temperatures. In a 
fairly short time this program showed the superiority of liquid impregnants at 
low temperatures and ultimately led to the use of a castor-oil-impregnated kraft 
‘paper-aluminun foil design. 


- Since this is the one passive component in the repeaters which does "wear 
out," a considerable amount of testing has been done to provide information from 
which a statistical estimate of the minimun life under service conditions could 
‘be made. The details of making this estimate have been published elsewhere,* so 
it will suffice here to outline it only briefly. From the total exposure of the 
‘life-test samples, in terms of capacitor-years at the maximum service voltage, 
during which only one sample has failed, we estimate by probability equations the 
range in time within which the first failure will occur in the system. This: is 


he 
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"Flexible Repeater Design." Bell systen ae Journal, January, 1957. 
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analogous to estimating the per cent defective in a given sample when it is known 
that in another sample from the same universe a certain per cent is defective. 


In our case the two samples did not, of course, come from the same universe. 
However, general experience as well as highly accelerated tests show that the 
life of the present universe is longer than that which the original samples rep- 
resented. This is due mainly to improvements in capacitor paper during the past 
fifteen years as well as to improved control of processes and materials. Con- 
sequently, estimates of the life of the capacitors in the cable tend to be con- 
servative. This estimate is dependent upon the number of capacitors in service 
and their service voltage. Since the voltage varies from repeater to repeater, 
it is necessary to translate the total exposure of the capacitors in the cable 
with their respective service voltages into an equivalent exposure of a smaller 
number of capacitors at the maximum service voltage. This is done with the so- 
called fifth-power rule, which states that the life of a paper capacitor is 
approximately proportional to the inverse of the fifth power of the applied 


voltage; i.e., 
ey bee 
Lg \Vy 


From this we calculate that in one year the 306 high-voltage capacitors in 
the deep-sea portion of the transatlantic cable accumulate an exposure which is 
equivalent to that of 62 capacitors at the maximum voltage for the same length of 
time. Using this and the procedure outlined above, we have estimated with a 
probability of being correct 9 times in 10, that the first failure in the trans- 
atlantic system will occur in not less than 16 years nor more than 600 years. 


where n ranges from ) to 6. 


There is the possibility of a catastrophic failure, perhaps the greatest 
hazard even in capacitors. Our best protection against failures of this nature 
is careful, unhurried construction by well-trained operators, supplemented by 
thorough inspection. For example, high-voltage capacitor units were wound at 
the rate of approximately 10 units per operator per day. This allowed time for 
the operator to observe irregularities in the materials or process. Many were 
found, including the remains of insects calendered into the capacitor paper. 

The construction of both paper and mica capacitors followed conventional 
lines with some deviations in the interest of improved reliability. For example, 
the tension on the paper during winding was held within fairly close limits. 
Furthermore, its moisture content at the time of winding was controlled to facil- 
itate meeting close capacitance limits and to minimize the spread in the capaci- 
tance aging from capacitor to capacitor. Also when unusually close capacitance 
limits had to be met, one electrode was made both narrower and shorter than the 
other, so that capacitance variations due to electrode misalignment were avoided. 
The paper capacitors all used "laid-in" or tab terminal construction, and in the 
high-voltage type these terminals extended through the terminal plate and served 
as the external terminals. 


Two features of the silvered mica capacitors were unusual. First, contact 
to the silvered surfaces was made by interleaving fine silver foil between the 
laminations and clamping the ends of the laminations and the foil together by 
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the terminals. As a further precaution, the foil is soldered to the terminals 

So that the only dry contact is from silver to Silver, and this covers a rela- 
tively large area. Second, the mica capacitors were simply mounted on a small 
Slab of methacrylate by means of their terminals. This open type construction 
was used for all components except oil-impregnated capacitors because it avoids 
possible damage due to operations of housing or mechanical strains resulting from 
the housing. However, it does make more difficult the handling of components 
before and during their assembly into networks. Such construction is possible 


Fig. 5 - Silvered mica capacitors. Left =- high surge vol- 
tage design. 


because the repeater is thoroughly dried and filled with dry nitrogen before it 
is sealed. The open structure of the mica capacitors is illustrated in Fig. 5. 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


A detailed description of the manufacturing facilities is beyond the scope 
of this paper, but it should be pointed out that the watchword was cleanliness. 
The whole manufacturing area was air-conditioned, and the air was cleaned with 
both mechanical and electrostatic filters. Operators wore special clothing to 
minimize lint, and the floors and work benches were regularly damp-cleaned. 
Special care was taken to avoid the accumulation of scrap materials such as small 
bits of fine wire, foil, filings, and the like, which could stick to hands or > 

clothing and turn up in the wrong place. The paper-capacitor winding room was 
particularly restricted. Only winding and the assembly operations prior to 
impregnation were permitted in this area. The capacitor-impregnation area was 
also separated from other areas and was maintained at a slightly negative atmos- 
pheric pressure with respect to the other areas when oils or solvents were in 
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, Al} machining of metal or plastic parts was done in areas isolated from 
_ those of fabrication and assembly, and_all materials were inspected and cleaned 
_ before being brought into the assembly areas. Gloves, tweezers and vacuum pickup 
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tools were used extensively for handling parts and components, although the tem- 
perature and relative humidity of the manufacturing area was controlled to mini 
mize perspiration. An exception was that paper-capacitor and resistor-winding 
operators were allowed to use their bare fingers for greater dexterity. Washing 
of hands was mandatory, whenever an operator returned from outside the working 
area, and in critical areas workers were encouraged to wash more frequently. 


INSPECTION 


Reference has been made several times to the critical inspection procedures 
used in the production of components, but it is difficult to convey in a few 
words an idea of the extent of this inspection. One way is to state that there 
was an inspector for every two production workers, and, in addition, that produc= 
tion people were trained to inspect their own product. Consequently, they turned 
over to inspection only those products which they felt would pass inspection. 
Another and perhaps better mode of illustration would be to take a typical compo- 
nent and list the steps in its production and inspection. For this purpose, let 
us take a silvered mica capacitor which is neither the simplest nor most compli- 
cated from an inspection standpoint. 


However, it should be pointed out that the inspection started with a thorough 
examination of the raw materials. The specifications on these ranged from stan- 
dard ASTM designations to specialized and elaborate requirements intended only for 
submarine cable use. In all cases, however, the sampling rate was much higher 
than usual. For example, capacitor paper was sampled at the rate of 1 test sample 
for each 3 pounds of paper, and each sheet of methyl methacrylate was sampled. 
Parts for components were 100 per cent>inspected, and wherever it was applicable 
(chiefly with plated metal and ceramic parts) a water extract conductivity test 
was used to insure that they were free from contaminants such as plating salts or 
perspiration. 


Returning to the example of component inspection, the major steps in the 
production and inspection of a silvered mica capacitor are shown in Table I. The 
inspectors were trained to be on the lookout at all times for all types of 
defects, including those covered by previous inspections. In addition, much of 
the visual inspection was done with the aid of low-power binocular microscopes. 


All data taken were recorded and initialed by the inspector, and the results 
of each inspection were likewise recorded and initialed for each individual com- 
ponent. For this reason, as well as to make it possible to trace the history of 
each component, they were assigned individual serial mumbers. This system was 
extended into the inspection of raw materials which were identified by an appro- 
priate numbering system. Consequently, as part of the final approval for the use 
of a component, its history was traced to insure that all the raw materials used 
in it were inspected and had met their requirements and that all the specified 
operations and inspections on the component itself had been carried out. The 
lack of any part of this data caused the component to be rejected. 


One might reasonably ask how much such detailed inspection contributes to 
improved reliability. Certainly no numerical value can be attached to it. Howe 
ever, a list of some of the things uncovered, which would probably not have been 
found in normal manufacturing procedures, is some indication of its value. a 
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TABLE I 


Manufacturing and Inspection Operations 
for Silvered Mica Capacitors 


After cleaning mica laminations inspect for: 


Foreign matter 

Spots and stains 

Air inclusions 

Scratches, cracks, holes and 
delamination 


After silvering inspect for: 


Silver thickness 

Uniformity 

Stains and foreign inclusions 
Mechanical damage 

Dimension of silvered areas 
Capacitance 


After stacking inspect for: 


Alignment 

Proper soldering 
Mechanical damage 
Capacitance and conductance 


After mounting inspect for: 


Proper cementing 

Freedom from cement on or between 
laminations 

Mechanical damage 

Capacitance, conductance and 
dielectric strength 


After life test for months at 00 v inspect for: 


Capacitance, conductance and 
dielectric strength 

Change in capacitance during life 
test 

Mechenical damage 

Dirt or contamination 


have already mentioned insect remains in capacitor paper and steel-wool splinters 
4n mandrelated wire. Other undesirable factors are: 


(1) Pieces of nickel plating which had flaked off tweezers used in assembly 
and forming operations. 
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(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


Floor sweepings in a roll of capacitor foil. 

Damaged wire. 

Mechanical damage from misaligned winding machines. 

Damaged splices in resistors. 

Winding errors fqund by measurement of the parasitics of each resistor. 


Oil leaks in capacitors not disclosed by normal leak tests but revealed 
by extensive temperature cycling. 


Loose solder in capacitors found by X-ray examination. 


Inadequate impregnation of a lot of capacitors disclosed by a destructive 
sampling life test on each impregnation lot. 


Cracked cores in inductors found by temperature cycling. 


While some of these would not necessarily be disastrous, many of them would be 
capable of causing a failure of the system. If only one failure is prevented t; 
the elaborate inspection, the cost of the extra care has been more than justified. 
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STATISTICAL ASPECTS OF RELIABILITY IN SYSTEMS DEVELO PMENT* 


John S. Youtcheff 
Missile and Ordnance Systems Department 
General Electric Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ey -- A system reliability program is an operational procedure for obtaining 
e over-all reliability objectives in the development of a system. The relia- 
bility program mst be closely integrated with the system developmental activi- 
ties to assure that the over-all program objectives are fully obtained within the 
required time scale. The analytical objectives of the system reliability program 
are twofold. First, the specified system reliability requirements mst be appor- 
tioned to the subsystems and components to assure adequate equipment design. 
Second, as component and subsystem design data are made available throughout the 
development program, this information must be utilized in predicting the system 
reliability. In predicting system reliability, it is necessary to determine 

both the component reliability relationships and the individual component failure 
probabilities. Several statistical methods for determining component reliability 
are presented; however, the exact methodology must be tailored to the specific 
system and development program. System reliability can be predicted by utilizing 
component reliability data together with an adequate analysis of component and 
subsystem reliability relationships. 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of obtaining system reliability in a development program is 
extremely complex. There is no single reliability program or methodology that is 
applicable to all systems. As a result, it becomes necessary to review the pos-= 
sible analytical methods available in the field of reliability and to suggest 
their use in obtaining the objectives of a particular system development program. 
It is the intent of this paper to discuss the reliability problem, system program 
considerations and possible statistical methods of attack. This approach can 
cover only a limited aspect of the over-all problem presented here. 


THE RELIABILITY PROBLEM 


Reliability is the probability that a device will perform its required 
function under given environmental conditions for a specified operating time 
within the prescribed limits of precision and accuracy. A device is any mecha- 
nism from a single part or component in a defined operational system to the sys- 
tem itself. A failure is defined as performance of a device outside specified 
operating limits. Under this definition, a failure may be the result of perfor- 
mance degradation or complete inoperation. System unreliability may result from 
either component failures or from two or more components deviating from their 
normal mode of operation to cause system failure by their combined effect. 


The three major types of failures (Fig. 1) are initial failures, chance 
failures and wear~out failures. If a device fails at the beginning of use, this 


*Tis paper was presented at the Sixth Annual Symposium on Statistical Methods 
in New York, New York, November 29, 1956. 
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FAILURE RATE (A) 


TIME (T)——~—- 
Fig. 1 = Modes of failure. 


WHERE P, IS THE PROBABILITY OF HAVING **n’’ FAILURES IN TIME “‘t’’, 
AND T IS THE MEAN TIME BETWEEN FAILURES. 


Fig. 2 = Chance-failure equation. 


failure is termed an initial failure. Initial failure is caused by either poor 
design or an adverse environmental effect prior to use. It should be noted that 
poor design may result from either unsatisfactory engineering or a defective unit 
in a well engineered lot. — 


If a device fails under an unexpected environmental condition, which is too 
severe or not anticipated, this failure is termed chance failure. This results 
from the operational load exceeding the initial strength of the component. 


If a device fails as a result of changes in a significant characteristic 
throughout the life of the device, this failure is termed wear-out failure. This 
change can be expressed in terms of a deterioration rate acting on the initial 
strength of the component. Wear-out failure occurs when the strength of the 
device, as a result of extended deterioration, falls below the operational load. 


This classification of failures and this pattern with respect to operating 
time provides a means for the quantitative prediction of equipment failures. The 
probability of having a given number of failures (zero, one or more) in a speci«= 


fied time interval is equated in Fig. 2. This equation provides a basis for a 
time-to-failure analysis. 


The choice of methods and techniques in reliability analysis, however, 
depends upon the reliability problem or, more broadly, the reliability objective 
or specification requirements. Specification of reliability requirements is a 
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problem in system procurement. The type of system to be procured determines the 
specified reliability requirement, and the variance in systems is matched by the 
variance in reliabllity specifications. 


A common form of reliability specification is that in which a set of relia- 
bility and corresponding confidence values Pj, Po, & and “are given, where these 
specified values determine the statistical details of a design acceptance test. 
The design acceptance test is concerned with whether or not the reliability 
requirements have been met. An example of such a reliability specification is 
shown in Fig. 3 and further illustrated by the operating characteristic curve in 
Fig. which relates system reliability to probability of acceptance. In Fig. 
the specified values P|, Po, and “determine the shape of the curve, the sample 
size to be tested N and the acceptance mmber C. The requirements illustrated in 


(MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE RELIABILITY) 
(FOR TIME PERIOD 10) 


(RELIABILITY DESIGN OBJECTIVE) 


(PROBABILITY OF ACCEPTING P OR LOWER) 


(PROBABILITY OF REJECTING is OR HIGHER) 


Fig. 3 = Reliability requirements. 
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Fig. h afford 90 per cent protection or confidence against accepting a design as 
poor as 0.70 and afford similar protection against rejecting a design as good as 
0.90. Again, in the example of Fig. , twenty complete systems tests should be 
conducted and the design accepted if three or fewer failures occur. It is thus 
geen that the design acceptance test based on the numerical values established in 
the specification requirements affords a method for procuring a system of the 
desired reliability. 
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The reliability problem in systems development is concerned with attaining 
the reliability requirements specified for the system. The program and methodol= 
ogy for attacking the reliability problem are discussed in the following sections. 


THE SYSTEM RELIABILITY PROGRAM 


It is the purpose of the system reliability program to establish an opera- 
tional procedure for arriving at an optimum solution to the reliability problem. 
It should be derived by analyzing the system developmental activities and inte- 
grating the various reliability functions and considerations necessary to obtain 
the over-all reliability requirements. An outline of the developmental phases in 
a systems development program is shown in Fig. 5. It should be emphasized that 
the reliability program is not directly concerned with all of the steps outlined 
in Fig. 5; however, the results of these steps are necessary for an adequate 
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Fig. 5 - Phases of a system develop- 
ment program. : 
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analytical approach to the reliability problem. This procedure provides a flexi- 
ble mechanism so that all required data will flow in a logical sequence allowing 
for all necessary feedback. 


The reliability program itself consists of a series of phases linked to 
salient system developmental steps. This linkage provides a means for obtaining 
the necessary data inputs required for the reliability analysis, or model, as 
well as providing for the efficient handling of the required data outputs (Fig. 
6). Although the reliability program is essentially concerned with the necessary 
reliability analysis, it should fully provide for the required liaison, data 
collection and evaluation activities. The analytical objectives of the system 
reliability program are twofold. First, the specified system reliability require- 
ments must be apportioned to the subsystems and components to assure adequate 
equipment design. Second, as component and subsystem design data are made avail- 
able throughout the development program, this information must be utilized in 
predicting the system reliability (Fig. 7). Quantitative reliability data for 
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Fig. 7 - The system reliability problem. 


the system, subsystems and components should be continuously supplied through an 
iterative process, extending throughout the program from initial reliability 
apportionment to final system reliability prediction. 


RELIABILITY METHODOLOGY 


In apportioning the system reliability requirements to the components of the 
system, and in predicting the system reliability from component reliability data, 
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both functional and operational factors should be considered. The functional 
dependency between the components is here considered in the form of series and 
parallel type structural arrangements. A series type component is part of a 
chain of components in which the failure of one component results in the failure 
of the system. If it is assumed that these components in series are mutually 
independent, the reliability of the. system is equal to the product of the indi- 
vidual component reliabilities. A parallel type component is part of a redundant 
network of components in which the failure of all like components is necessary 
before system failure occurs. If it is again assumed that these components in 
parallel are mutually independent, and if the failure of a component always pro- 
duces a system failure, the reliability of the system is equal to one minus the 
product of the individual component failure probabilities. Considering only 
functional dependency, the general reliability equations are presented in Fig. 8. 
The effects of performance dependency can be obtained by proper performance. 
analysis, and the effects of failure dependency can be obtained through adequate 
correlation of component test data or from an analysis of systems test results. 


In predicting system reliability, it is necessary to determine both the 
component reliability relationships and the individual component failure proba- 
bilities. In a development program, many (if not the majority) of the compo- 
nents have little or no performance or reliability history. Although component 
reliability can be determined by adequate test data, careful consideration must 
be given to a realistic sampling plan. A realistic sampling plan is here defined 
as one that is optimally balanced for data output within cost and time limita- 
tions. In Fig. 9 two basic sampling methods are compared. Sampling by attributes 


SERIES ARRANGEMENT: 


PARALLEL ARRANGEMENT: 


n n 
R = Pi ats A 9), ct laa 9 


SERIES - PARALLEL ARRANGEMENT: 


v[Fe-y]p-t5] 


WHERE R_ IS THE RELIABILITY OF THE SYSTEM, 
q, 'S THE FAILURE PROBABILITY OF ‘‘m’’ SERIES COMPONENTS, 
AND a IS THE FAILURE PROBABILITY OF ‘‘n’” PARALLEL COMPONENTS 


Fig. 8 ~ Reliability prediction equation. 
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I SAMPLING BY ATTRIBUTES: 


ADVANTAGE: RIGOROUS SOLUTION. 

ASSUMP TION: RANDOMNESS OF SAMPLE. 

INFORMATION REQUIREMENT: FRACTION DEFECTIVE. 

CALCULATE: RIGOROUS PROBABLE LIMITS WITHIN WHICH THE 


OBSERVED SAMPLE FRACTION DEFECTIVE SHOULD 
LIE. 


SAMPLING BY VARIABLES: 


ADVANTAGE: SMALLER SAMPLE SIZE REQUIREMENTS, IN GEN- 
ERAL. 


ASSUMP TION: FUNCTIONAL FORM OF UNIVERSE. 


INFORMATION REQUIREMENT: MEAN POINT OF FAILURE AND STANDARD DE- 
VIATION. 


CALCULATE: LIMITING PROBABILITIES THAT STATISTIC LIES 
WITHIN CERTAIN BOUNDS. 


Fig. 9 =- Establishing component reliability. 


has the advantage of resulting in a rigorous solution but usually requires a very 
large sample size to verify a component's reliability which is close to unity. 
This large sample size requirement usually imposes an excessive (if not prohib- 
itive) burden on the time and cost of the system development program. Sampling 
by variables has the advantage of generally requiring a smaller sample size, but 
the disadvantage of usually resulting in a less rigorous solution than the 
attribute sampling method. Sampling by variables, however, does have the advan- 
tages of a low cost compared with other methods, of being capable of accom- _ 
plishment early in the program and of being able to uncover main design weaknesses 
while giving statistical results. 


It should again be noted that the optimum sampling technique can only be 
selected after careful consideration is given to the particular component, system 
and program requirements. Average sampling varies with (1) risk (the lower the « 
and # values, the more testing is required); (2) required reliability (the smaller 
the Po-P, value, the more testing is required); and (3) reliability range (the 
closer to unity, the more testing is required). 


Sampling by Attributes 


A system consisting of m components in a series arrangement will now be 
‘considered. The best estimate of component reliability can be expressed as the 
ratio of the mumber of successful outcomes to the total number of tests made on 
‘the ith component. The best unbiased estimate of the system reliability can be 
expressed as the product of the component reliabilities. The per cent lower 
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bound, Ry, (giving 4 per cent confidence that Ry <R) can also be determined. 
These relationships are equated in Fig. 10. 


A system consisting of n components in a parallel arrangement is also con- 
sidered. The best estimate of component reliability can again be expressed as 
the ratio of the mumber of successful outcomes to the total mumber of tests made 
on the jth component. The best unbiased estimate of the system reliability can 
be expressed as one minus the product of the component failure probabilities. 
The # per cent lower bound, Ry, is also determined for this case. These rela- 
tionships are equated in Fig. 11. The value tg is defined by the normal pro- 
bability integral. Values of t, corresponding to selected values of @ are given 
in the table in Fig. 12 along with the normal probability integral. 


Because of time and cost considerations it is desirable to discontinue 
sampling as soon as the reliability of the equipment has been verified to the 
desired confidence. To do this, it is necessary to know when sufficient samples 
have been observed to prove or disprove the reliability hypothesis. A sequential 
sampling plan, utilizing the specified values of P,, Po, and as equated in 
Fig. 13, is most suitable for this purpose. A graph can be prepared with one 
axis representing the number of successful tests (gm) and the other axis repre-~ 
senting the number of unsuccessful tests (dm). Bounds are imposed, within the 
graph, by Eqs. (1) and (2) of Fig. 13. These bounds establish action areas for 
accepting or rejecting the equipment. This graph is shown in Fig. lj. In the 
sequential sampling, the actual series of tests will be represented by a stepped 
line joining the series of points. Any given stage in the sampling process will 
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WHERE Ry IS THE 8% LOWER BOUND, DETERMINED BY t 
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Fig. 10 ~ Determination of the 2% lower bound on 
| system reliability (series arrangement). 
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PARALLEL ARRANGEMENT: 


OR 


WHERE IS THE BEST ESTIMATE OF COMPONENT RELIABILITY, 
4, 1S THE BEST ESTIMATE OF COMPONENT PROBABILITY OF FAILURE, 
n_1S THE NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL TESTS, 
AND N IS THE TOTAL NUMBER OF TESTS 
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Fig. 11 - Determination of the £% lower bound 
on system reliability (parallel 
arrangement). 


Fig. 12 = Normal probability integral. 
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WHERE P, ~ MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE RELIABILITY, 
PF, - RELIABILITY DESIGN OBJECTIVE, 
« ~ CONSUMERS RISK 
3 - PRODUCERS RISK, 


dm - DEFECTIVE UNITS IN FIRST ‘‘m’ TESTED, 
AND gm - GOOD UNITS IN FIRST ‘'m’? TESTED. NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL TESTS (gm) 


NUMBER OF UNSUCCESSFUL 
TESTS (dm) 


Fig. 13 = Sequential analysis, Fig. 1) - Sequential analysis, graph- 
equations. ical representation. 
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Fig. 15 - Failure distribution curve. 


correspond to some point on the graph. If neither bound is crossed in the sam- 
pling process, the testing is continued. When a bound is crossed, testing is 
discontinued and the equipment accepted or rejected as a result of the bound 
crossed. This sequential sampling procedure is usually desirable where high 
equipment reliability is required but where time and cost considerations limit 
demonstration of the required reliability. 


Sampling Variables 


Where available sample size does not allow for an adequate attribute test- 
ing plan, other techniques to determine equipment reliability mst be used. One 
of the most popular of these sampling techniques is testing to failure. This 
method provides confidence values which are not usually obtainable under tests 
to specified limits. In testing to failure, one of two basic patterns is fol- 
lowed: using time and stress as parameters, either one can be varied with the 
other held constant. Figure 15 illustrates the testing to failure methodology. 
In this example the equipment failure pattern is determined as a function of 
environment. Utilizing this failure distribution curve, the probability of 
equipment failure at the expected operational environment can be determined. 
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In determining component reliability, various parametric and nonparametric 
Sampling techniques can be employed depending on the equipment to be tested. 
Often in a system development program, component reliability must be estimated 
before reliability testing is possible. In predicting this component reliability, 
there are several information sources available. These include performance test 
ee ee operational data and component design data which are detailed in 

Ze ° 


System reliability can be determined through systems level testing, compo- 
nent level testing as previously discussed or a combination of systems level and 
component level testing (Fig. 17). Testing the complete system, where possible, 
is desirable because system level testing provides data on component interactions, 
a missing element in component testing. However, system reliability can be pre~ 
dicted by utilizing component reliability data together with an adequate analysis 
of component and subsystem reliability relationships. 


A. TEST DATA 


1. OBJECTIVES OF TEST 
2. TEST CONDITIONS 
3. TEST RESULTS 


B. EXISTING OPERATIONAL DATA 
1. PREVIOUS OPERATIONAL USAGE 
2. ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH USED 
3. PERFORMANCE RECORD 
C. COMPONENT DESIGN DATA 
1. DESIGN LIMITS AND TOLERANCES 


2. OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
3. ENVIRONMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Fig. 16 - Data requirements. 


I SYSTEMS LEVEL TESTING 
II COMPONENT LEVEL TESTING 
A. ESTABLISH COMPONENT RELIABILITY 
B. UTILIZE COMPOMENT RELIABILITY DATA TO PREDICT SYSTEM RELIABILITY 
1. DETERMINE COMPONENT AND SUB-SYSTEM RELIABILITY RELATIONSHIPS 


2 ESTABLISH ANALYTICAL METHODS FOR PREDICTING SYSTEM RELIABILITY 
FROM COMPONENT DATA. 


TI. COMBINATION OF SYSTEMS LEVEL AND COMPONENT LEVEL TESTING. 


Fig. 17 - Establishing system reliability. 
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CONCLUSION 


The reliability problem in system development can only be solved with a well 
designed reliability program. This program must provide for accrual of reliabil- 
ity knowledge, reliability indoctrination and reliability improvement. The lat- 
ter can only be obtained through adequate quantitative analysis and evaluation of 
available component and system data. Although many methods of determining equip- 
ment reliability are available, the optimum method must be tailored for the spe- 


cific system and development program. 


A SEQUENTIAL TEST FOR COMPARING COMPONENT RELIABILITIES 


C. F. Stevens 
Applied Electronics Laboratories 
The General Electric Company Limited 
Stanmore, England 


S -- A statistical technique is presented by means of which the reliabili- 
ties a two types of component (or equipment) may be compared, and a decision 
made in favor of one type or the other. The technique differs from those pre- 
viously devised for this purpose in that the assumptions on which it is based are 
less restrictive and thus more likely to be satisfied in practice. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the tests described in this report is to compare the relia- 
bilities of two different types of component, the outcome being a decision in 
favor of one type or the other. For example, a component manufacturer might wish 
to compare a redesigned component with the standard version to see whether a sig- 
nificant improvement had been achieved, or an equipment manufacturer might wish 
to choose between two types of component for use in his equipment. Possible 
applications of the test, however, are not confined to engineering. It could be 
used, for example, to test whether people vaccinated against a disease had a sig- 
nificantly smaller chance of contracting the disease than unvaccinated people. 


'In component applications, the experimental setup envisaged is of the two 
groups of components, not necessarily of equal size, being exposed simultaneously 
to the same experience (e.g., heat and vibration). A test to the same end has 
been devised by Epstein* but the assumption of exponentially distributed failure 
ages on which it is based is more restrictive than the assumption necessary in 
the present case. 


The test is sequential in nature, which means that the results are assessed 
as they arise, permitting the experiment to stop as soon as enough data is avail- 
able to reach a decision. Wald> has shown that sequential probability-ratio 
tests, of which this is one, are more efficient for deciding between specified 
alternatives than any other type of test. The point is not stressed, however, 
since the author is unable to find any simple nonsequential test which fulfills 
the same functions. 


COMPARISON OF RELIABILITY 


The Hazard Rate 


The measure of reliability on which comparisons between component types are 
based in this report is the "hazard rate" Z(x), sometimes called the instanta- 
neous conditional failure rate or conditional density function. This is defined 
as 

Probability that a component 
functioning at time x will 
Z(x) = limit )fail in the interval (x,x+6x) |. (1) 
6x + O &X 
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The concept of hazard rate, which is Eileen sca: to the actuaries "force of mor- 
tality" is discussed in papers by Davis! and Kao}. 


A widely used model for the analysis of failure data is that in which the 
hazard rare assumed to be a constant; i.e., Z(x) = A. This is equivalent to 
assuming that the age of a component does not affect its liability to failure, at 
least within certain age limits. This assumption has been studied in some detail 
by Davis, by the analysis of actual failure data from a variety of sources. He 
concluded that in general the hypothesis of constant hazard rate was adequate to 
describe the failure of complex assemblies operating under a diversity of condi- 
tions, but that it was not adequate for some types of components of a more uni- 
form nature or operating under more uniform conditions. 


The failure of electronic valves on life tests has been similarly studied 
by Kao, who concluded that their behavior could best be described by a hazard 


rate of the form 
Z(x) = (1.7) x°*%% (2) 
in which c is some constant, characteristic of the population concerned. 


In many cases one suspects that the popularity of the assumption of constant 
hazard rate has two causes -- the relative ease with which its mathematical con- 
sequences may be derived, and the difficulty of obtaining a "significant" depar- 
ture from this hypothesis with a limited sample of data when the departure is not 
gross. while not wishing to decry the hypothesis of constant failure rate, 
therefore, it is suggested that it may be sounder in practice to use statistical 
techniques not dependent on this hypothesis where such can be found. This is 
possible when comparison: between two component types is desired. 


Comparison of Hazard Rates 


Before proceeding to indicate the nature of the assumption on which the pre- 
sent method is based, the terms "experimental type" and "standard type" should be 
introduced to distinguish between the two component types. These terms are, how-~ 
ever, only convenient labels, and there is no reason why the test should not be 
used to compare two types which are both experimental or both standard. Param 
eters and functions associated with each type will be distinguished by the suf- 
fixes E and S. In this notation, the two hazard rates are Zp(x) and Zg(x). 


No assumption is made about the precise functional form of Zp(x) and Zs(x); 
it is merely assumed that they are at all times in some constant ratio 6. That 


is 
Zn (x) 


Zg(x) = 8 (3) 


where © is independent of x. This condition is obviously satisfied when both 
hazard rates are constant, for then their ratio is also constant. It will also 
be satisfied when the hazard rates are given by Eq. (2), for then, if the two 
types are characterised by constants cp and cs, 


Zp(x) (1.7) x97 /(1.7) x0+7 _ &s 4) 
Cate) oes cs 


which is independent of x. 
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An interesting example of some actual data which satisfies the condition of 
Eq. (3), at least approximately, is the mortality data for males and females 
shown in Fig. 1, which was obtained from the General Register Office.+ By "rate 
of mortality" is meant the probability that a person of exact age x (years) will 
die before attaining age x + 1 (years), and is therefore a close approximation to 
the hazard rate defined by Eq. (1). Figure 1 shows that over a wide age-range 
the rate for males is 20 per cent to 0 per cent above the female rate. The data 
are plotted on a logarithmic scale in order to bring out this constant of propor- 
tionality. The adoption of the assumption of a constant ratio is advocated 
because it is obviously more general than any assumption of a particular func- 
tional form of hazard rate, and because it is satisfied by at least two func- 
tional forms which have been suggested for the description of observed data. 


RATE OF MORTALITY 


OMERLONE ZOU ISON LO 950, 9605 70. 9nc 90 100 


AGE (YEARS) 


Fig. 1 - Rates of mortality, 
males and females, Eng- 
land and Wales 1921. 
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SEQUENTIAL TEST PROCEDURE 


The ratio @ = Zp(x)/Zg(x) is by definition the ratio of the hazard rates of 
the two types, and therefore a direct comparative measure between the two types. 
The alternative hypotheses to be tested are therefore framed in terms of 8. 


To specify a sequential test, four quantities -- 9,, 61, « and A-- must be 
chosen beforehand. Their definitions are: 


65 = a mumber such that for values 620, the standard type of component would 
be preferred; 


a mumber such that for values @<®, the experimental type of component 
would be preferred; 


61 


@ = the maximum risk of erroneously preferring the experimental type when 
the standard is in fact superior; 


ff = the maximum risk of erroneously preferring the standard type when the 
experimental is in fact superior. 


The basis of the sequential test is the sequence of failures observed in the 
course of the experiment. A specimen sequence is SS ES ES .ee, meaning that 
the first and second failures were of the standard type, the third of the experi- 
mental type, and so on. For the present purpose, no information is required on 
the times at which the failures occur. 


Other quantities of importance in the sequential procedure are the numbers 
of survivors (or, at risk) at each stage of the experiment. We accordingly 
define nz 4 and ng 3 as the numbers of each type at risk before the occurrence 
of the j if failuré. In this notation ng. and ng) are the mumbers of each 
type at the commencement of the life test. In praétice the numbers ng, J and 
ns ,j are constructed successively from the initial values. Suppose a lite test 
were Started with twenty components of each type, and the failure sequence were 
SS ES ES .es¢, the procedure for calculating values of ne,j and ns ,j would be 
that shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Failure No. 


(J) 


ee ee OAM EW PH 


ece NOHMWNnNWMNNM 
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The experiment should normally be started with equal numbers of each type « 
However, this is not a necessary condition, and if for any reason it is either 
necessary or desirable to start with unequal mumbers, the computational procedure 
described below can still be carried out. Let Xs be used to denote symbolically 
the nature of the j th failure; i.e., X; = E or 5 = S. We require the computa~ 
tion of quantities 2j;(X5), which are defined as 


1 + on, 5/Ng : 


A.(S) = (i.e., if X4=5S (5) 
J 1+ Sine 4/Ms, 4 ‘ J 
A5(E) = 21 As(S) (i-e., if X4 2 E). (6) 
@ J j 
As successive failures occur, the quantities A, (X21), Xo (Xo), Ag (X2),00- etc. 
are computed and their running product Lj formed. After the j th failure hag 
occurred, 
Ly = 4y(X1), A2(Xp)-- 245 (X5) (7) 
or, 


Lj = A5(X5)L5_4 (j 21) 
8 
etary (8) 


This completes the step-by-step computation necessary for the test. Before the 
commencement of the test, stopping points A and B should be computed, 


ease) (9) 
a 
EcpseRwce 

peered yi (10) 


As each value Lj (j = 1,2,... etc.) is obtained, it should be tested in the 
following inequalities: 


1, 4f B<Ly< A, insufficient information has been accumulated, and the test 
should proceed; 


2. if L4 3A, the test should stop and preference expressed for the experimen- 
tal type; 


3. if Lj<B, the test should stop and preference expressed for the standard 


A proof of the method described is contained in the Appendix. 
Termination of the Test 


There is a possibility that the numbers of one type of component may become 
exhausted before a decision to end the test has been reached. Two alternatives 
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are then available, the choice between them being a matter for the experimenter. 
The decision may be based on the available evidence up to this point, as dis- 
cussed by Wald, who calls this "truncation." The practical effect of this is 
that the risks of error associated with this procedure are larger than the 
initially prescribed risks a and 8. Or the test may be at any time started 
afresh with any number of each type of component, the likelihood-ratios Lj_ 


being carried on from the point reached by the first test. 


The second alternative is the only way in which the initial objects of the 
test, as specified by 9), 985; %; 4, may be achieved, and is therefore preferable 
on that account. Practical considerations may, however, necessitate the adop- 
tion of the first alternative. 


Average Sample Number and 0.C. Curves 


Due to the analytical complexity of the problem, the author is unable to see 
any means of deriving mathematical expressions for the A.S.N. and 0.C. curves. 
If a digital computer is available, however, it is feasible to simulate the test 
process a large mumber of times by a Monte Carlo method, thus obtaining any 
information required about the mode of operation of the test. 


WORKED EXAMPLE 


The foregoing techniques have been illustrated by means of a worked example. 
The data was obtained from laboratory vibration life tests on two types of elec- 
tronic valve. The experimental type was designed to stand vibration conditions 
better than the standard type with which it was compared. In these circumstances 
the following parameter values were chosen: 


Qo = 0.9 


The significance of the values chosen for 69 and 6) is as follows. If 
Z/Zs = 0.9 then the experimental type, while slightly better than the standard 
type, is not deemed sufficiently superior to justify its adoption in preference 
to the standard type. If, on the other hand, Zp/Zs = 0.3, then the experimental. 
type is deemed markedly superior to the standard type and the decision should be 
made in its favor. 


Twelve valves of each type were put on test, so that np jy = ng j=12. The 
sequence of failures observed wasSSSSSSESSE. It would be’ tedious to 
describe the sequence of computations, so comment is confined to a mumber of 
special points. 


1. Before the test starts the stopping points A and B should be computed. 
(1 - B) 
a@=18 


6 


E(t -@) = 0.1053 


B 
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2. The numbers np,j and n are computed successively from the observed 
failure sequence. A uséful check is that 


Bey + Sed + j = fa nage + Sed: + It (j = DOs oh) 
3. In calculating A; (X) 5, it is recommended that A;(S) be computed first, 


whatever X; is. Then, if X, =, A.(E) can be obtained from the relation 
J 
Ofetq.00), 


2 5(E) = (01/80)A,(S)- 


h. The likelihood-ratio is then computed as the running product 


5. At each stage, L; is compared with stopping points A and B (see 1 above). 
bas 


ae B<L;<A, the test continues; 


b. L524; the test ends with a decision in favor of the experimental 
type; 
Ce L3< 8B, the test ends with a decision in favor of the standard tyn-. 


The test in this example stops at the 9 th failure with a decision in favor 
of the experimental type. It is of interest to note that with the values of 6, 
61, @, Achosen for this test, this sequence of 8/12 S-failures and 1/12 E-fail- 
ures is only just sufficient to insure a decision in favor of the experimental 
type. 


APPENDIX 


Derivation of the Sequential Test Procedure 


Let Zg(x) and Zs(x) be the hazard rates of the experimental and standard 
types, respectively. Let the mumbers of each type at a given instant x be np 
and ng. Then . 


Pr { an E-failure in (x,x+6x) | = npZp(x)6x + 0(6x°) (Ad) 
Pr { An S-failure in (x,x+48x) | = ngZg(x)&x + O(sx@). (A2) 


Suppose the time axis to be divided up into a number of very short intervals 
of length &x. Only those intervals in which failures occur will] be considered, 
and since the interval length &x may be made arbitrarily small we may confine our 
attention to those intervals in which a single failure cccurs, the probability of 
more than one failure being of the order of (6x)*. The failures will be called 
E-type or S-type failures, depending on the type of the failed component « We - 
shall write p(E) and p(S) to denote the probabilities of an E-type or Setype 
failure, conditional on a failure of some type having occurred. From Eqss (Al) 

* and (A2) 
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nye (x) 
P(E) © TeTRTaY + ngs) oe 


_ Bgl (x) 
eS ORS CC) ne 


(these being the limiting values when the interval length 8x is made arbitrarily 
small). 


Wri ting 

Zp (x) 9 . (A5) 

Zg (x) x ; 

we then have, finally, 

@n,,/Ng 
= A3el 
p(E) ie @ng/ng ( Ie) 

ii 

s) = ———_——-.. (AL .1 
p(S) 1 + Ong/ns 


Eqs. (A3.1) and (Al.1) show the dependence on © of the conditional probabilities 
of E-type or S-type failures, given that failure of some type has occurred; to 
emphasise this dependence we shall when necessary, write p(E|(0) and p(s |e). 


Let Se the nature of the j th failure (symbolically, either X; = E or 
X35 S) e result of a test may be expressed as an observed sequence Xj, 
X9,-. etc. 


We are concerned with testing the hypothesis © = 65 against the alternative 
hypothesis © = 6). The likelihood-ratio Lj of a set of observations X], Xo,... 
X43 is 

J 
_ P(X1, 006 x5 | 61) 


thee reshieeae | 0) (A6) 


st 
= eB a Ba (a7) 
LL | pQ& | 0) 
write 
A= (1-8) (ao) 
a 
= & 45 
Bees (A9) 


Wald? has shown that the sequential probability-ratio test with the prescribed 


risks of error may be conducted by computing successive values of Lj (j.= 1 
2,---etc.) and using the following rules: ‘ 
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ie abe B<L4<A, insufficient information is available to make a decision 
and the test should proceed; 


2. when Lj2 A the test should Stop and the decision made in favor of 6 = @; 


3- when Lj<B the test should stop and the decision made in favor of the 
mull-hypothesis, © = 6). 


The values of the constants ©, and 6] should be chosen so that © = G5 
implies a preference for the standard type and © = 6) implies a preference for 
the experimental type. 


The sequential test procedure therefore requires a step-by-step evaluation 
of L4, to which we now turn. 


-Let 
_ P(X; | 62) 
A3(X5) = PU, [O5) ° (A10) 
Then, from Eq. (A7), 
J 
Ls = : = ; At (X) (All) 


Let ng, j and Ns, ql be the mumbers of each type of component functioning prior to 
the occurrence Of the j th failure. 


‘From Eqs. (A3.1) and (A10) we find 
p(X; =E | 61) 
Beek oF oh 4/05; 5 (a12) 


GQ 1+ Ging 4/ns 4 


Similarly 
(A13) 


If the ,j th failure is of type E, we computer j(E); if of type S, we compute 
X%;3(S). The current value of the likelihood-ratio L 3 may then be calculated from 
Bg. (All), which may be written 

= aa (ALY) 
Ly A (X5) Lea, 


Lj is therefore built up as a running product. The test terminates when either 
LjZA or Lj<B for the first time, as described. 
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